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A  writer's  genius  lies  in  the  strength  of  his  works  which  ara 
capable  of  ensuing  fresh  perspectives  and  rich  interpretations 
irrespective  of  time  and  space.  Shakespeare  is  one  of  those  rare 
geniuses  who  compel  each  generation  to  reinterpret  his  works  with 
fresh  perspectives.The  contemporary  academic  world,  which  is  so 
intense^  involved  in  the  debate  on  the  process  of  canon -formation  (of- 
aourse  I  am  talking  about  the  western  literary  canon)  has  striven  to  see 
Shakespeare  in  the  light  of  different  theories.  Some  of  these  theorists 
demand  to  open  the  canon  since  they  see  some  politics  behind  the 
formation  of  canon.  Such  an  offence  on  the  canon,  though  it  may  have 
a  strong  claim,  reduces  the  canonical  stature  of  an  author  of  genius  to  1 
the  level  of  either  an  historian  or  a  propagandist  and  Shakespeare  is  no  I 
exception  to  it.  1 

The  present  paper  shall  seek  to  explore  Harold  Bloom's  concern 
of  the  canon-formation.  Bloom  is  one  of  the  fiercest  canonizers  of  our 
time  He  has  established  himself  as  great  bardolater  (i.e.  a  worshipper 
of  Shakespeare)  whose  bardolatory  gives  him  strength  for  a  certain 


Harold  Bloom,  a  Yale  Professor,  emerges  in  50s  as  a  qreat 
romantic  critic  antithetical  to  the  critical  hegemony  of  T.S  Eliot  and 

the,No^rit'CS-  His  critical  j0LJmeK  with  the  Publication  of  his  first 
work  Shelley's  Mythmaking  ( 1959),  begins  with  the  recanonization  of 
tne  romantic  poets.  He  later  develops  his  early  critical  insights  into  the 
theory  of  the  anxiety  of  influence.  This  theory  is  exemplified  in  his 
°°°ks-  Jhf  Anxiety  of  influence  (1973),  Kabbalah  and  Criticism  (1975) 
A  Map  Of  Misreading  (1975)  and  Poetry  and  Repression  (1976).  Thouqh 
these  books  and  the  subsequent  works  establish  him  well  as  a 
theoretician  yet  his  real  fame  comes  with  the  publication  of  his  most 
famous  book  The  Western  Canon  (1994).  Alongwith  this  work  his  later 
works  Shakespeare:  The  invention  of  the  Human  (1998),  Genius:  A 
Mosaic  of  One  Hundred  Exemplary  Creative  Minds  (2002),  Where  Shall 
Wisdom  be  found  (2004),  and  Hamlet:  The  Poem  Unlimited  (2005) 
constitute  him  not  only  as  a  great  Shakespearean  reader  but  also  as 
an  important  critic  involved  in  the  contemporary  debate  on  the  process 
of  canon-formation  in  the  Western  literary  tradition. 
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The  world  Canon,  which  means  a  "reed"  or  "rod"  of 
rement,  has  a  Christian  application,  which  means  rules  of  the 
regarding  the  ordering  of  the  Church  and  religious  life.  In  literary 
txt  "canon"  suggests  the  principle  of  selection  by  which  some 
or  text  is  deemed  worthier  than  othertexts  or  authors.  A  historical 
;h,  following  Foucault1  shows  that  literature  has  always  served 
power  and  that  the  canon  has  been  a  construct  for  similar 
r,  So  Foucault  would  say  let  the  canon  be  deconstructed  to  reveal 
iwer  structure  and  let  the  literary  values  be  redefined  to  serve 
goals..  This  almost  invariably  means  the  goals  of  feminists  and 
J-culturalists  also.  They  argue  that  the  process  of  canon-formation 
expressed  the  exclusion  of  women,  homosexuals  and  non- 
ipeans.  In  the  context  of  Shakespeare,  they  go  to  the  extent  to 
rpret  Shakespeare  as  a  racist,  anti-feminist,  colonialist,  gay  and 
|y  a  biased  propagandist  ideologue.  Bloom  lumps  together  the 
s  critical  schools,  which  derive  inspiration  from  this  approach  as 
hool  of  Resentment. 

Though  the  approach  of  this  school  of  resentment  can  not  be 
Ppred,  my  concern  is  not  to  evaluate  their  interpretations  but  to  explore 
m's  approach  to  Shakespeare. 

Bloom’s  reading  proposes  that  it  is  not  the  secret  service  to 
Ideology,  which  makes  an  author  like  Shakespeare  canonical.  Bloom 
that  'originality'  and  'strangeness'  makes  the  author  canonical 
Shakespeare  is  the  zenith  of  these  parameters.  In  a  way  the 
Ppmian  reading  of  Shakespeare  in  itself  is  a  search  for  the  rules  of 
K>n  formation.  In  his  attempt  to  explore  and  re-establish  the 
Jakespearean  touchstone,  Bloom  lays  following  basic  assertions: 

1  .Shakespeare  is  the  centre  of  the  canon  or  more  precisely  he  is  the 
western  canon.  Along  with  it  since  he  has  had  the  status  of  a 
secular  Bible,  he  is  the  secular  canon.2 

2. Bloom  emerges  as  a  champion  against  New-  Historicism  which 
aims  to  read  a  genius  like  Shakespeare  as  history  to  unravel 
Shakespeare  as  a  biased  propagandist  ideologue.  Instead  Bloom 
proposes  a  Shakespearean  reading  of  history: ". .  .  history  is  more 
than  the  history  of  class  struggle  or  of  social  oppression,  or  of 
gender  tyranny."Shakespeare  makes  history"  seems  to  me  a  more 
useful  formula  than  “history  makes  Shakespeare".5 

3. Bloom  observes  that  Shakespeare's  greatest  achievement  is  the 
creation  of  uniquely  compelling  characters.  The  uniqueness  of  his 
genius  is  "in  his  universality  in  the  persuasive  illusion  (is  it  illusion) 
that  he  has  peopled  a  world,  remarkably  like  what  we  take  to  our 
own,  with  men,  women  and  children  preternaturally  natural".4 
Shakespeare's  characters  not  only  change  in  the  course  of  the 
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plays,  itself  an  innovation.  but  havej  P  c0nscl0US- 

selves  through  the  Shakespeare's  representation  of 

ness.6  Bloom  goes  on  to  say  that  S  k  ;P  ,  human  expeda- 

charader  has  pemianent  y  ref^ed  the  un  ^  our  ^se 

tionsfor  the  verbal  ■nv^t.on  'Mi.ch  has  us  ^  ^^ers"  6 

of  literary  character  but  ou  shaV.espeare’s  characters  get  up 
Bloom  extends  his  argument  tha  ®  ^  agalnst  Shakespeare  s 

and  walk  out  of  their  plays,  P«JJJ  Jg,'  J  themselves"7,  thus 
own  desire,  therefore  comparison.  Following  th.s 

Shakespeare’s  P0W®rJ®^l  tSt  Edmund,  Cleopetra,  Rosalined 

parameter  Bloom  sets  Falstaff,  Ham  -  touchstones. 

and  other  Shakespearean  charad, 'g bewildering  as  he  opens  his 

4.Shakespearean  consciou  ss  Shakespeare  suggests 

characters  to  multiple  P«*Pac!'v®a-  are  capable  of  supplying  for 

"more  context  for  explaining  explaining  him  is  an  infinite 

explaining  his  characters^  befgre  the  plays  are  emptied  out. 
exercise  which  exhausts  one  3  fo(.  any  geological  inter¬ 

ims  Shakespeare's  strength  that  jOpe^  pfQbe  deeper  into  this 
pretation  but  he  is  free  of  a  y  ^anW,ed  shakespeare.the  in¬ 
matter  Bloom  devotes  an  entire  his  eartier  defense  of 

SSE  SS5SSL  mgs 

argument,  this  thoufljttoo  «J* jj)  ^  changing  Na- 

Dutch  psychiatrist  Jan  Hend  .  sense  begins  with  Martin 

ture  &  Man  that  the  r_  always  with  Shakespeare,  it  Is  both 

Luther.  Bloom  *  A Lutheran  inwardness  broadly  af- 

and  neither,  and  so  perhaps  the  ®  uman  consciousness.  But 
;  fected  the  Shakespearean  sew  »M  djfferent  from  Luther's  m 
Shakespearean  inward  selve  different  indeed  in  kind  from  the 
kind  and  not  just  In  degree,  and  *fferant  ™  Luther.  Hamlet's 

•*.  mm  »'  “S°S  “ntSes  mi  t*»  «»*“  “ 

radical  self-reliance  leap  beyond  their  outermost  limits, 

Nietzsche's  and  Emer®  '  n  simultaneously  Bloom  ere015 

and  keeps  on  going  beyond  ou  •  &  ^  pre-historY  of  the  first 
Hamlet  as  the  character  who  ^  t0  Martin  Luther  but  to 

absolutely  in ner-self  which  beta  fl'  Shakespeare  as  the  incompa- 
Shakespeare.  Bloom  ^  reiects  a  Freudian  reading  of 

fable  psychologist  readinS  °f 

Shakespeare,  instead  he  o  ^  most  illuminating  idea  that  any 
inventing  a  new  origin  whi  'self-recognition'  or  self- 

-  -  - 

6.Bloom  generally  offers  c  ®  that  he  proposes  is  that 

sspassiK » — «•  — • 
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been  the  people’s  po*T4  of  influence.  Though  he  gets 

7. Shakespeare  is  free  of  th  fter  the  creation  of  Ham- 

some  ideas  from  Chaucer  and  Mai1<w  b  »  n  mente  point  to 

iet  his  contest  is  with  b'^^  canonSion,  i  e„  the  represen- 
only  one  Bloomian  Pa™m*er°  “Plication  of  Genius  Bloom  has 
tation  of  Character.  Befo'a  tPfP  medium  ’in'  which  Shakespeare 

nothing  substantial  to  say  abo  Genius  he  hints  this  aspect  of 

has  presented  his  chara  ■  nnntribution  to  the  language  in  which 

Shakespeare's  achievemwt  and  wrtr^utiont^  ^  ^  ^  his 

he  writes.  Bloom  says-  ^espea  tQ  ^  words  anew  - 

art,  and  is  ftorabundant  He  had  a  <je  separate  words'6 

he  employed  more J?* S say  about  the  exuberant  beauty  of 
Alas  Bloom  has  nothing  more  to  y  idiosyncraticatly  obsessed 
Shakespearean  language.  In  fad  he  «  ^  Ham,et.  He  is  so 

with  the  characters;  espec'a^  '^Fa  ^  hjmse|f  as  a  “parody  of 

obsessed  with  Fa  ®laffp^aff  he  js  obsessed  With  Hamlet  whom  he 
Falstaff" , 17  More  than  Falstaff  he  is  ^  suprQme  test  of  canon.  He 

wants  to  establish  as  a  deaces  about  Hamlet  which  in  fad 

c*.  »  «*»*• 

*P  "“P1  cannot  think  'ouiceM.' 

«*** *  ^  B,o°m  says 

isnoUr-HamletbyThomasKyd.  entjre  booki  t0  prove 

Bloom's  obsession  leads  Unljmited  (2003),  (the  title 

these  points,  entitled  asHam  .  he  ^  Qf  BloonVs  dissatisfaction 
is  from  Polonius  Act-H).  The  ®  act  should  be  seen 

with  his  own  ^^^SSS',2rametor1n  his  essay  "Hamlet 
as  another  step  to  refute  Eliot  scnhca  sjnce  he  failst0  ach,eve 

:  and  his  Problem”  (1919)  t  arques  for  universal  standards 

i  objective  correlative.22  Bloom  constant  V ^ 9  stQ  to  examine 

_ nr  Pfisthetic  value.  Yet,  iromcauy,  n Eliot 


f  excellence  ui  ■■ —  -  •  .  =  prse  which  begins  ay*" 

way  he  defines  his  ar^llh|t'^'  f "  oesentment.  In  fact  sometimes 
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that  come  before  and  after,  ^g^^g^^t^fadifr^orfe^ntty 

tragedies  and  the  last  plays  g  rsonalities  ^at  are  to  follow, 

praised  for  anticipating  I “  rsiutive  months 

rnhischapteronConolanusheasks '°u^"E“"ar  and  Edmund, 

^^te!>lad  Sb^kespea^fe^af*  of  labour  of  inventing  the  human,  at 
least  in  the  tragic  modern  Tempest  and  other  plays  are 

app 

to  the  extent  of  being  elegiac.  F°rex  p  -  abandon  writing 

Noble  Kinsman  "a  new  also  of 

after  touching  and  transgressing,  ^  ^  character  and 

thought. . .  he  abandons  his  c  ore^ernote  or  estranged  vision  of 

f6130"  stnfhan  ererbetore'  ^o  doubt  Bloom  feels  the  ultimate  vision 
human  life  than  wabefo^  poeticmode  but  perhaps 

5  «  ~  - 31  te 

most  beautifully  in  The  Tempest.^  Rlonm  writes  "Much  of  the 

r»^4;^'^sas 

heavy  breathing  certain  limit.  Most  probably 
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Shakespearean  criticism 

whose  notions  are  under  fire  nowaday*  ff®  ShakeSpeare's  plays, 
through  which  one  can  perceive  the  s f®n9*h  is  obsessed  to  formulate 
Along  with  it  when  the  igSSni  as  a  fresh 

the  vision  of  Shakespeare  into  pXDerience  of  deep  reading  of 

great  reader  but  also  a  great  exponential  cntic. 

r-ss* — 

-  *  '•‘’res!K*  k  p°”" 

2  JESTS *****'** 

(London:  Macmillan,  1994), JPP-  HistoriC1sm  is  a  method  of  the  parallel 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  283.  (in  simf;rtXra7t2S  usuaTof  the  same  historical  pe- 

swse  s  tsesa  •  f — » - ra,n,r  m,w 

5, 

Op.cit..  p.  47.  Character"  S/>  John  Falstatf,  Ed.  Harold 

: 

Op.cit.,  p.  72. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

«.  5££ SL. 

,3  Zm  b£».  The  W.sterh  C.aon  Tt»  Books  »"d  School  of  the  Ages. 

Op.cit.,  pp.  3  &  52. 

14.  Ibid.,  pp.51-52. 

„  sioonhHarokt  Shakespeare:  Tho  Invention  of  Human  (New  Yolk:  Rhrarhead 
„  Ki'SrM—  Ca«.a:  Tho  Books  add  Soho*  of  S»A,«. 

K:  5.3d.  Shakespeare:  Tha  I—  of  Homed.  Op*,  P  405. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  406. 
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S:  5SS- s f t t\£T t <£T'y Critiasm: 

23  S^hSS^A-  ™  Invention  of  Human,  Op.dt.  P-  578: 

£  Epstein f Joseph.  "Bloom's  House!  '1976) 

.  Culler,  Jonathan.  Theory  (London^  ^ poetics  and  Politics  of 

•  Julie  RiviKin  and  Michael  Ryan 

BSSSS  «*—  ix"  ™  800,15 

2003) 
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